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[have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
yrought nothing of my own but the thread that ties ther. 


SHE COMES TO GATHER FLOWERS. 
Put on your brightest, richest dress, 

Wear all your gems, blest vale of ours! 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, 
She comes to gather flowers. 


Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale ! 
Woods of green your coronets bring ; 

Pinks of red, and lilies paie, 
Come with your fragrant offering, 

Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 
Which Flora wakes in her spring tide hours ; 

dair vac comes across the dell, 
She comes to gather flowers. 

Twilight of mora! from thy misty tower 
Scat.» the trembling pearls around ; 

liang up thy gems on fruits and flower, 
Bespangle the dewy ground! 

Phebus! rest on thy ruby wheels, 

Look, and envy this world of ours, 

For my fair one now descends the hills— 
She comes to gather flowers, 


List! for the breeze on Wing serene 
Through the light foliage sails, 

Hidden amidst the forest green 
Warble the nightingales, 

Hailing the glorious birth of day, 
With musie’s diyinest powers— 

Hither my fair one bends her way, 
She comes to gather flowers. — 


| BEAUTIFUL SIMILIE. 

See, how beneath the moon-beain’s smile, 
Yon iittle billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for ile, 
And murmuring, there subsides to rest. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss aiff care, 
Rises on time's eventful sea, 

And having swell’d a moment there 
Thus melts into eternity. 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALES. 


Ind 
Woman ceases to be that pure 
which nature intended her to 
to win and af Ceases to overawe proiligacy, and 

oe man into decency, fidelity, and 
= led virtue—what else is to be ex- 
n that the influence so powerful to 
and elevate society, should 
Ms Corruption and debasement : 
extinguish and private honour should 

ed; the restraits and checks of pub- 


Ove of un 
Pected, th 


i 


| 


lic opinion be broken up, and annihiltated; the || called St. Vitus’ dance, is said to have been our- 
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Jast barriers of virtue, religion and humanity | ed in a similar manner. 


overwhelm all that is salutary and fair in the 


condition of society. 


I have thus slightly and inadequately surveyed 
the influence of the female character. We see 
that the manners, the intellectual, the moral and 
religious character—in one word, the best inter- 
ests of man are most intimately connected with 
the dignity, the purity, the intelligence and virtue 
of the female mind. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
MUSIC. 
Amus’d at ease, the godlike man they found, 
Pieas’d with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound. 
HOMER’S ILJAD. 


Music appears to have existed from time im- 
memorial. Pythagoras, about five hundred and 
eighty-six years before the Christian era, disco- 
vered the different notes by striking on an anvil, 
atter which there was a progressive Improvement 
by Aristoxenes, Olympus, and the celebrated 
Ptolemy. Musie appears to have its most de- 
lightful effect on the mind in lulling the cares of 
life, and driving away those buzzing monitors, 
which are ever persuading man that he is born to 
weep. It was used in the earlier ages with the 
view of sweetening the hardships of life, and of 
charming the mind from grief and sorrow. It was 
adopted in the churches, and thereby gained a 
character which it has never yet lost; and it still 
accompanies the poetical traditions of the bards. 
In ancient times, music and poetry were united, 
and became the first science which was taught to 
children; and was intermingled with all the stu- 
dies in which they were engaged. Those who 
were proficient, were decmed more than men, 
and were stiled Gods, among whom were Apollo, 
Amplion, Linus and Orpheus. The great So- 
crates and Plato, considered it worthy to be pa- 
tronized and cherished by the most polished 
states: the Grecians and Arcadians brought it 
into use by law, being necessary to their wel- 


fare. 


Music is said to have a peculiar effect, through 
the medium of the mind, in curing many diseases 
of the body. The sting of an insect, called the 
Tarantula, which is found near the city of Ta- 
rantum, in Apulia, is said to have been cured by 
the effect of music on the mind. When a person 
is stung by this insect, a musician is called in, 
who plays several tunes, until the sufferer is 
aroused by a particular one; when he commences 
dancing, and will continue, without intermission, 
for some hours. He is thus kept dancing at in- 


tervals until heis cured. The distressing disease 


) thrown down, and a flood of misery adinitted.to 4 


= 


The lyre in the days of Plato was eonsidered 
dangerous, the mélody being so exqtiisite as to 
relax the mind. Tertullian gives an account of 
an organ constructed by Archimedes to go by 
water, and another author says the music of it 
was so sweet, that persons were often elevated 
in their minds, even to frenzy. Music has a 
powerful effect in composing, and also in inflam- 
ing, the passions of the mind. Sacred history 
informs us, that the ministers of Saul bade him 


apply to a musician to cure him of his malady, 


and that David came and relieved him. Tzetzes 
tells us, that Orpheus actually brought back Eu- 


| ridice from the gates of death, by the charming 
/ notes of his lyre. 


We are told by Plutarch, that 
Antigenedas excited the anger of Alexander to 
so great a licight by the music of his flute, that, 
in the frenzy of his mind, he started up from the 
table where he was sitting and seized his arms ; 
and it is said that the renowned Timotheus had 
such a peculiar mode of touching the lyre, that 
Alexander’s passion became so highly excited, 
that, with his sabre he slew one of his guests.— 
Timotheus, perceiving the effect of his music, 
altered the notes in so soft a manner, that it 
abated the passion of the hero, and caused himito 
grieve in bitter lamentation for the mischief 
which he had committed. Plutarch informs us, 
in another place, that the lyre of 'Terpander had 
the effect of silencing a sedition at Lacedemon. 
Jamblicus says, that Empedocles and Pythagoras 
performed similar wonders with the lyre. _ 

Man is not the only animal that is delighted 
with music. Plutarch informs us, that horses 
and deers are more powerfully operated upon 
than any other irrational animals. Elephants, 
lions, and dogs are pleased with it; and mice 
have been known to come forth from their holes 
to hear it. Mr. Wesley informs us, that he saw 
a large fierce lion at the infirmacy at Edinburg, 
which rolled on its back, delighted at the music 
of the bagpipe; and he informs us, that he saw 
another in the tower of London, which listened 
attentively to the German flute, while a young 
tyger leaped up and down until the cessation of 
the music. 

Many ideas are excited in the human mind by 
music. ‘Though the imagination gains its great- 
est resources through the medium of sight, the 
mind, nevertheless, enjoys many luxuries through 
the medium of the sense of hearing. Every per- 
son who has seen and heard a Jady’s delicate fin- 

ers dance over the keys of a piano, or who has 
istened to the mental nightingale, Mrs. Burke, 
can remember the pene reveries which they 
have enjoyed, and the rich and soothing ideas 
which passed through the brain. Music is the 
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nenefactor of mankind, inasmuch as it humanizes 
the passions; as was the case with respect to Saul 
mentioned in Holy Writ. Music is also a friend 
to humanity, inasmuch as it is a balin to the 
wounded heart, speaking comfort to the soul of 
sorrow. I have ever considered it an amiable 
accomplishment among the ladies, corresponding 
with their tenderness and suavity of mind. Let 
the stoic, who would abolish the piano, sit down 
by, and listen to, it when choaking with anger, 
and he will acknowledge, and coincide with me, 
that music is one of the best correctives of pas- 
sion. MILFORD BARD. 


FOR THE PIULADELPHIA ALBUM. 

HISTORY OF KING ALFARONTE ANDCLARIPHILA. 
« Love is strong as death—jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 

There was 2 King, named .4/farente, who was 
dreaded by all his neighbours, and beloved by all 
his subjects. He was wise, good, just, courage- 
ous, and active—he wanted no roya! virtue. A 
fairy one day came to him, and informed him that 
he’ would soon meet with some sad disaster, un- 


came powerful and furmidable, the less was he 
beloved; and he plainly saw that he wes not 
valued, even by those on whom he had conferred 
the greatest favours. For his consolation, he 
determined to travel all the world over, to find 
out a lady that was every way accomplished for 
his wife, one that would love him, and make him 


happy- pS ‘ . When I recommend to you to gain some jp. 
lie spent a long time in this fruitless search, || si¢ht into the general history of the world, per- 


end as he saw every thing without being seen, ‘haps you will think I propose a formidable task. 
he was perfectly apprized of all the most secret |) py¢ your apprehensions will vanish, when you 
transactions. He visited.every court: he met | } 


; : .|| consider that of near half the globe we have no 
with coquets every where, who were fond of 


histories atvall; that of other parts of it, a tew 
gaining admirers, and yet doated on themselves || facts only are known to us; and that, even of 
too much to love a husband as they ought. He } those nations which make the greatest figure in 
went into all private families; this was too airy | history, the early ages are involved in obscurity 
and inconstant, that too artful; this too impe- .and fable: it is not indeed allowable to be totally 
rious, that too fantastic; almost all were false, ignorant even of those fables, because they ar 
and seli-conceited. } 


: cited t] _the frequent subjects of poetry and painting, and 
From thence he visited the meanest cottages, |! are often referred to in more authentic histories. 
and at last he met with the daughter of a poor) "The first recorders of actions. are generally 
peasant, who was fair as the day, but plain and! ,oets: in the historical songs of the bards are 


artless in her charms, which she disregarded, and | found the only accounts of the first ages of every 
which in short were her least qualifications; for ° 


remorse and anxious grief. He had no othe, 
way now left to alleviate hls sorrow, but to visit 
Clariphila’s tomb, and bathe it with his tears, 
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less he made use of a ring which she put on his 
finger. When he turned the diamond within his 
hand, he became invisible that very moment, and 
as soon as he turned it out again, he was as 
visible as before. ‘This ring was very servicea- 
ble to him, and afforded him abundance of diver- 
sion. When he was jealous of any courtier, he 
went directly into that man’s closet, with his 
diamond turned within; he heard and saw all his 
domestic secrets, without being seen. 

If he was apprehensive of the ill designs of any 
neighbouring Prince, he entered into his privy 
council undiscovered. Thus he broke, without 
any difficulty, all the schemes which were pro- 
jected to injure him; he prevented the execution 
of several plots which were formed against his 
person, and disconcerted all the measures of 
enemies, who sought his ruin. He wasnot, how- 
ever, as yet contented with lis ring; but re- 
quested the fairy to instruct him how to trans- 
port himself in an instant, from one country to 
another, that he might mike a more speedy and 
advantageous use of his enchanted ring. The 
fairy answered him with a sigh, your demands 
ure too large. Dread the fatal consequence of 
this petition. He would hearken to no dissua- 
sion, and urged her to gratify his request. 

Well then, said she, | must grant you, though 


with reluctance, a favour, the acceptance of 


which you will soon repent. ‘Uhen she anointed 
his shoulders with an odoriferous liquid. In- 
stantly he felt young pinions rising on his back. 
These little wings could no ways be discovered 
when he was drest; but when he proposed to 
take a flight, he had nothing more to do but 
touch the: with his hand—immediately they ex- 
tended so wide, that he was enabled to fly with 
much more expedition than the swiftest eagle. 
When he was inclined to fly no farther, he had 
nothing more to do than to touch his wings 
again; and in a moment they shrunk into so 
small a compass that they could ne’er be seen 
beneath his cloaths. 

~ By this means, the King could. in a few mi- 
nutes, convey himself where ever he pleased ; he 
knew every secret, and noone could devise which 
way he came by his information; for he locked 
himself up, and seemed to continue in his closet 
almost all the day long, without any one presuming 
to interrupt him. Whilst he was there, he made 
himself invisible by his ring, extended his wings 
by touching them, and flew over spacious king- 
doms. By this magic power, he engaged him- 
self in wars of the last importance, and returned 
triumphant as often as he pleased. But, as he 
pryed into the secrets of mankind, he found them 
all so hypocrital and perfidious, that he could not 


confide in any ong about him The more he bes 


personal perfections. 
in her neighbourhood were solicitous to see her, 


tinitely happy in the possession of her charms. 


in love with her. 


a powerful monarch. Clariphila, (for that was 
our heroine’s name,) was conducted from. her fa- 
ther’s homely cottage to a stately palace, where 
a numerous court received her. She was not 
dazzled with the splendour of it; she retained 
her simplicity, innate modesty and virtue, and 
never forgot her mean extraction, though exalted 
to the highest pitch of preferment. 

The king grew more and more fond of her, and 


He was very near being so already, so well did 
he begin to think of the queen’s sincerity. 
all this, be made himself invisible every hour to 


nothing in her conduct but what deserved to be 
admired. Still there remained a little jealousy 
and distrust behind, which gave him some small 
uneasiness. 

The fairy who had foretold the fatal conse- 
quences of her last indulgence, frequently re- 
minded himof it, and was downright troublesome. 
He gave orders that none should presume to ad- 
mit her into the palace, and charged the queen 
never to see her more. The queen promised to 


tance, jor she was extremely fond of the good 
fairy. One day the fairy, desirous to inform the 
queen of some future event, gained admittance to 
her in the shape of an officer, and then discover- 
ed who she was. Immediately the queen em- 
braced her with all the tenderness imaginable.— 
The king, who was at that time invisible, saw 
her, and was transported with jealousy, even to 
madness. He drew his sword and stabbed the 
queen, who, dying, sunk into his arms. 

That very moment the fairy resumed her pro- 
per shape. The king knew her, and was con- 
scious of lis queen’s innocence. Then he would 


have fallen on his sword, The fairy, however, 
interposed, and endeavoured to mitigate his sor- 
row. 

The queen, as she was expiring, said to him, 
though I die by your hand, I die your faithful 
wife. Alfaromte bemoaned his. misfortune, in 


nation, so fatal a present. 
ring, and begged of her to take away his wings. 


The remainder of his days he spent in bitter 


her wit and virtue infinitely surpassed all her 
All the young shepherds 


and each of them would have thought himself in- 
King Alfaronte, at first sight, fell passionately 
He asked her father’s consent 


to marry her, who was transported with joy to 
think his daughter would soon be the consort of 


imagined that at last he should be truly happy.— 
For 


watch and surprise her; and yet he discovered 


obey his will, though with abundance of reluc- || 


state; but in these we must naturally expect to 
find truth mixed with fiction, and often disguised 
in allegory. In such early times, before science 
has enlightened the minds of men, the people are 
ready to believe every thing; and the historian, 
having- no restraints from the fear of contradic- 
tion or criticism, delivers the most improbable 
and absurd tales as an account of the lives and 
actions of their forefathers; thus the first heroes 
of every nation are gods, or the sons of gode: 
and every great event is accompanied with some 
supernatural agency. Homer, whom I have a- 
ready mentioned as a poet, you will find the most 
agreeable historian of the early ages of Greece; 
and Virgil will show the supposed origin of the 
Carthagenians and Romans. 

It will be necessary for you to observe some 
regular plan in your historical studies, which can 
never be perused with advantage otherwise than 
in a continual series. I do not mean to contine 
you solely to that kind of reading; on the con- 
trary, I wish you frequently to relax with poetry 
or some other amusement, whilst you are pursu- 
_ing your course of history: I only mean to warn 
| you against mixing ancient history with modern 
| or general histories of one place with particular 
i reigns in another ; by which desultory manner of 
reading, many people distract and confound their 
memories, and retain nothing to any purpose from 
such a confused mass of materials. 

The most ancient of all histories, you will read 
in your Bible: from thence you wil proceed to 
'l'Histoire Ancienne of Rollin, wio very ingeni- 
ously points out the connexion of profane with 
saercd history, and enlivens his narrative with 
| many agreeable and improving reflections ; and 
many very pleasing detached stories and aaec- 
dotes, which may ggrve you as resting-places in 


your journey. Id be a useful exercise of 
your memory and ji@gment, to recount these 1- 
teresting passages to a friend, either by letter or 
in conversation; m@t in the words of the author. 
but in your Own natural style, by memory, and 
not by book; and to add whatever remarks m2y 
occur to you. [Tv be continued. 


_ Pun.—A gentleman being rather hot-pressed 
in company to sing a song, pettishly observed, 
that “ they wished to make a butt of him.” “ By 
no means, my good fellow,” rejoined one of his 
tormentors, “‘ we only want to get a svave out 0 


having requested of the fairy, against her ineli- |) 
He returned her the |} 


The woman of sensibility, who preserves s¢- 
renity and good temper, amidst the insults of & 
faithless and brutal husband, wants nothing of 6% 
angel but immortality. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 
HUMAN CHAMELEONS. 


The learned say, (and we of them must learn) 
'That ever the chameleon will turn, } 

‘The colour of the thing its placed upon ; 
And thus the animal is often seen, 

»csed in a lovely livery ofgreen, 7 
sleeping on the leaves mid-day sun. 


’Tis passing strange! but more, the learned sty, 
And we of them must learn) that ev'ry day, , 
he may be skillful in Bis trade, 
——, they say, full twice as long was made 
As was his body—suited to his fare! te 
It makes you start! you must the whole be ieve— 
Vor what the learned give we must receive. 


Yet, if you doubt the whole that I’ve related, 
Which by the learned often has been stated,) 
| would not have you cavil too at my saying 4 
I sav that nature such as this is found, 

in Auman beings all the world around— — 

At least is upon the spot where I’m staymg. 

Beasts never cau be men—but oft the latter 
Descend below the beasts—a shameful matter - 


4 Jion, maugre all the insolence 

A weaker beast assumes on vain pretence, 
Looks down with piteous smile upon his foe, 

But men there are who seern to live alone 

‘fo insult strength inferior to their own— 
Men who would aggravate a widow’s woe . 


You’ve seen the debtor—impudent and vain, 

You've heard him boasting proudly of his gain, 
Commanding servants at the Coffee-house ;— 

Usher his creditor--how droops his crest ! 

How hangs his humbled head upon his breast ! 
How small it makes him ! like a half drown’d mouse! 

Aurora could not paint a deeper flame, 

‘To mark a man the menial of shame. 


See yonder infidel—the wildest dreams 

Of frantic madness fly when he blasphe:nes. 
Poor disbeliever of a future state: 

Lay him upon his death-bed—conscience tears 

The veil away—Ae turns—he owns his fears, 
Recants his life—and yields him to his fate! 


Mark vonder coxcomb—in his attic room— 
ride murders sense and lays him in the tomb, 
Vet vanity asserts that sense is living ; 
For hours he blusters—I’d believe him fain 
Did | not smell the carcase in his brain, 
But that affects me ever with misgiving. 


Now, patient reader, haply I shall find 

‘Three sorts of men that live upon the wind :— 
Oh! yes, I see each bladder-bodied ghost! 

Behold Politicus! his time is spent 

tn tawnings, bribings, doubt, and discontent ; 
At last he triumphs and receives the post. 

tlis wishes gain’d, he settles down at last, 

And on the hollow breezes breaks his fast ! 


Here comes fair pleasure’s vot’ry, wild, and gay, 

Spending in foolishness the live-long day, é 
Smiling and chatting with his sun-shine friends! 

At last, hus fortune gzone—friends “ not at hoine,” 

With scorn from most, and sympathy from some, 
He feeds on bottled air to make amends! 

Attention ! trifling youth! the moral’s true, 

Such end will ever to such course ensue. 


But here's the prince of all that live on air, 
The Author! never satiate with his-fare ! 


Here soars the climax of my vent’rous song! 


“Oh! give abundant air!” the author cries 

“ And I'll exist coeval with the skies!” 
And then, delighted, rolls abroad his tongue. 

Oh! what a tongue! I wish it all prosperity, 

Going on a zephyr-hunt down to posterity f 


Philadelphia, June 23d, 1826. ALonzo. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALRUM. 
faut que des yeux, pour voir la nature belle par 
J. J. ROUSSEAU, 


ne 
tout.” 


Mr. Eprrorn—As a portion of your paper is, 
offered for the reception of subjects of natural | 


history, allow me to hand you a few irregular 
observations connected with Botany, which have 
been presented to my mind whilst pursuing the 
study of that science, The book of nature, am: 
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ple and full, is opened to the inspection of every 
one—her beautles only require to be desired, and 
they are found; and where beauty and harmony, 
and curious adaptation and excellence are visible 
|| to every eye, it is only astonishing that more 
| persons should not desire more than a superficial 
| acquaintance with them. Turning our eyes to 
| the cold regions of the north, we are struck by 


| their scanty vegetation and consequent dreari-' 


Colours here seem to fade; white is the 
\ livery of uature; the trees are diminutive in size, 
and their leaves are also small, for shade is never 
| desirable, and the sun's rays are always welcome. 
|To obviate in some degree the effects of low 
‘temperature, a kind of moss covers the ground, 
and forms a bed for the seeds of other plants. As 
| we approach the south, nature resumes her won- 
\ ted cheerfulness, until within the tropics we find 
her rioting in luxurious foliage, and the deepest 
i colours. Here we find the banana, the cocoa, 
and many other trees, with leaves of great size, 
| inviting the traveller to their cool shade. Tere, 
too, is the Indian fig tree, whose long branches 


; ness. 


arches and alcoves of beautiful green. The 
| weary traveller passing o’er the parched deserts 
‘of the east, looks in vain for the gurgling stream 
‘of more happy lands; yet nature has not quite 
| forgotten these lonely spots: a species of aloe, 
| and several other plants are there scattered, con- 
‘taining within them reservoirs of water. What 
‘ean be more astonishing than the sensibility to 
external impressions shown by the tribe of sensi- 
tive plants—an emblem of modesty the rude 
‘touch is avoided by a sudden shrinking. Their 
habits are thus told by Darwin, when he says— 


She feels alive through all her tender form, 

The whispered murimurs of the gathering storm; 
Shuts her sweet eye-lids to approaching night, 
And hails witir freshened charms the rising light. 


The passing wind is the source of motion in 
most plants, and rushing through groves of Bam- 
boo, the sound sent forth has been likened to that 
of a ship dashing onward through the opposing 
waves of old ocean. The cinnamon tree thus 
agitated, strikes on the ear with the noise of a 
distant mill, and we have all listened to the deep 
hollow moan of the breeze, sweeping through 
forests of lofty pines; yet there is a plant which 
possesses a power of motion all its own, when the 
vertical sun of the torrid zone is pouring down 
its fiercest rays, and not a breath of air is to be 
felt—the hedysarun gyrans, or moving plant, 
may be seen in active motion, its leaves now ris- 
ing, now falling, and again whirling rapidly 
around upon their footstalks. The sensibility of 
plants seems wonderfully modified, and whilst 
some, as observed of the sensitive plant, close 
their flowers with the retiring day, others then 
begin to bloom. A walk in the garden will show 
us the evening primrose, beautifully expanding 


' trailing to the earth, take root, and new trees | 
‘arise around the parent trunk, forming dens¢) 


3 


| Peru there are several/plants possessing this pe- 
‘culiarity ; taking advantage of this, Linneus con- 
'structed what he called Flora’s time-piece, and 
marked the departure of the hours by the opening 
and closing of many flowers, The fugacious na- 
ture of the inhabitants of our gardens and fields 
_has given to poets, in all ages, a beautiful illus- 
tration of the uncertain tenure of life and beauty 
| descending to the tomb—is happily likened to the 
‘unspotted lily crushed by the storm. Of this 
mutable class is the night blooming cereus, ex- 
| panding inthe evening and decaying by midnight, 
‘and it is one of the most lovely productions of 
[the vegetable kingdom. We are told of the 
mutable rose, (Hibiseus Sinensis,) that it lives 
but one day; at first being of a pure white, then 
becoming a deep red, and finally when decaying, 
of an agreeable purple, the changing ever beauti- 
ful. Of more permanent elegance we’ find the 
tribe of lilies, the very monarch of which appears 
|to have been discovered in Africa by Valliant.— 
| He was guided through a grove of mimosas, by 
a sense of the most exquisite perfume, to this 
magnificent plant. “It was a lily, seven feet 
high, which waved majestically on its flexible 
stem, and impregnated the passing gales with its 
‘delicious fragrance. ‘The stem was six inches 
‘in circumference, furnished with leaves that were 
three feet long, and three feet and a half wide. 
On the upper part were displayed, in beautiful 
order, 39 flowers, 18 of which were in full bloom, 
six half blown, and fifteen just ready to open.— 
They were one-third larger than European lilies, 
their petals of a charming flaxen grey on the 
outside, and pure within as unsullied snow, were 
finely bordered with crimsou, and set off by a 
pistil and stamina, whose colours were equal top 
the brightest carmime. Inshort this plant produced 
in solitude, and pure as the sun which had ein- 
bellished it, had been respected by all the animals 
of the district, and seemed defended even by its 
beauty.” What an impressive hint does not this 
observation convey to man. Our word paper is 
derived from the papyrus, the bark of which was 
in ancient days used in its stead, without it 


| 


“« The storied pyramid, the laurel’d bust, 
The trophy’d arch had crumbled into dust.” 
Architecture has borrowed one of its most 

graceful orders from the vegetable creation—an 
_acanthus, covered by a board, was forced to shoot 
its leaves downwards on the side of the vessel 
which contained it. The observant Greeks from 
this formed their Corinthian Capital; and the 
gothic style in later days was taken from the high: 
gloomy arches of the druid’s o’erhanging oaks, 
rising dark and majestic in the neglected ceme- 
try ; the cypress is considered an emblem of woe. 
It is thus apostrophized by Byron :— 


“ Dark tree, still sad, when others woe has fled, 

The only constant moumer o’er the dead.” 
and it is thus that we give the olive to peace, the 
vine to mirth, and wisdom and success have ever 


its yellow petals to the dews of night; and in} 


demanded an appropriate wreath. Flowers have 
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ever furnished the finest illustrations and images. | 


Shakspeare, when complimenting Queen Ehi- 
zabeth, beautifully introduces an idea of this 
kind. The lines are so fine, that I shall be ex- 
cused for quoting them. 


«« That very time | saw, (but thou could’st not,) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all armed : a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal, throned by the west; 

And loosed his love shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

But I might see young cupid’s fiery shaft 

Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 

And the imperial! vot'ress passed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free— 

Yet marked I when the bolt of cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western flower,— 

Before milk white ; now purple with loye’s wound, 

And maidens call it, love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower. 

But I find my paper has already reached an 
unwarrantable length, yet my subject is by no 
means exhausted, though very likely the reader's 
patience is; if so the fault lies in my feeble pen. 

H. C. P. 


CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE. 
BY HANNAH MOORE. 


“I consider Shakspeare as a philosopher as 
well as a poet. To his acute and sagacious 
mind, every varied situation of the human heart, 
every shade of discrimination in the human cha- 
racter, all the minute delicacies, al] the distinct 
affections, all the contending interests, all the 
complicated passions of our species, seem to be 
laid open as far as is allowed to human discern- 
ment. Destitute of the aids of literature and oi 
society, he seems to have possessed by intuition, 
all the advantages that reading and society be- 
stow; and to have combined the warmest ener- 
gies of passion, the boldest strokes of imagina- 
tion, the justest properties of reasoning, and the 
exactest niceties of conduct. He makes every 
description a picture, and every sentiment an 
axiom. He seems to have known how every be- 
ing that. has existed would speak and act under 
every supposeable circumstance, and in every 
possible situation; and how a being that never 
did exist, must speak and act,if he should at any 
time be brought into actual existence.” 


Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet, speak- 
ing in a late work of Robert Burns, thus charac- 
terizes his poetical genius. ‘ Burns, who of all 
poets that ever breathed, possessed the most hap- 
py tact of pouring his genius through all the 
meanderings of music, was unrivalled in the skill 
ef brooding over the rured conceptions of our old 

oets, and in warming them into grace and life. 

{e could glide like dew into the fading bloom of 
departing song, and refresh it into beauty and 
fragrance.” 


Parental affection I consider as a virtue of the 
highest stamp, but it does not consist in a ridi- 
culous indulgence, nor a foolish submission to a 
being scarcely endowed with a dawn of reason. 
The compliance with the will of children in all 
their perverse and uncertain caprices is nothing 
short of an irreparable injury done them; it con- 
firms them in early years in vicious and uncon- 
querable habits, and renders them unfit for society 
in after life; nay, it prepares additional disap- 
pointments and sufferings for them in their jour- 
ney through a wozld of vicissitudes. 


HE ALBUM, AND LADIES’ WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


The following little note, accompanying a poetical selec- 
tion, from an unknown hand, contains some hints, from the 
observance of which we may improve, and some flattering 
' sentiments, which we hope may be fully realized, as, in- 
deed, the prospect on all sides, gives now the most encot- 
‘yaging presage. ‘The good ends which our unknown friend 
'points'to as among the objects in anticipation, we hope 
most fervently to see in some measure accomplished, and 
' as far as-our personal devotion to the Lrrenary and MORAL 
| character of “ Tur Atsum” can avail, our friends shall not 
be disappointed, or have expressed their kindness in vain. 

To the Editor of the Philadelphia Album. 

When solicited to subscribe for ** The Ledies’ 
Album,” I placed my name on the list without 
hesitation, being pleased that a paper was about 
to be published, designed to be more purely lite- 
rary than any of the periodicals of the city with 
which I am acquainted. The columns of most 
of our newspapers are very much occupied with 
advertisements, which no female reader wishes 
to read; and, consequently, the more interesting 
productions of talent and of genius, are propor- 
tionally excluded. The circumstances, there- 
fore, under which “ The Album” is presented to 
the public, are auspicious; and while its columns 
continue to be enriched with judicious selections 
from approved writers, and original pieces of 
intrinsic merit, there is no doubt it will meet 
with a liberal patronage. ~ For in this city, there 
isa large class of persons of both sexes, who have 
both taste and leisure for reading, who would be 


encouraging American literature ; and who would 
also be willing occasionally to contribute to the 
smaii stock which the few years of our national 
existence have produced. But * The Album” is 
professedly for the rapres. Let it then be de- 
voted to them—and may it be worthy of them— 
may it be instrumental in improving their taste, 
and in furnishing their minds with a fund of use- 
ful knowledge—and may it recommend, in the 
language of ‘the most captivating eloquence, 
those virtues which add so peculiar a lustre to 
the female character. If experience should prove 
that such effects originate from this new work, 
I feel confident that its circulation will be en- 
creasingly extensive. Q. 


A young lady is advertising in a cotemporary 
print for a husband, and states that she will 
*‘ walk for half an hour, on next Sunday, the 26th 
inst. at three o’clock P. M. on the north side of 
Merrion-square, prepared to receive any written 
communication that may be handed her. In order 
that she may be easily distinguished from the 
many other ladiés who wiii be walking there and 
every where else are the same as the advertiser's, 
although differently evinced, she begs to de- 
scribe her dress :—She will wear a Leghorn 
bonnet, white lace veil, with a plume of white 
feathers, and a green silk opera cloak lined with 
white sarcenet, a swansdown muff, and a black 
velvet reticule, with a steel clasp, which will be 
open to receive any billet that may, by proper 
dexterity, be dropped into it.” ‘ 

[Dublin Freeman's Journal. 


In our very short and imperfect account of the 
of the fourti: of July in this borough, 


pity was unable to extract it. 


happy to have the opportunity now afforded, of 


YOL. L 


the young ladies, who joined the procession, and 
had conspicuous places assigned them in tho 
church. About fifty under the age of fifteen at. 
tired in white, and adorned, tastefully and beau. 
tifully, with flowers, walking two and two, and 
behaving with the ntgpost decorum, attracted and 
pleased the eyes of all. Women, hitherto, haye 
not been allowed a sufficient participation in the 
celebration of the great national festival. 'The 
have as good reasons to be thankful to God and 
their forefathers as men. And to them, particu. 
larly and eminently, belongs the high and glori- 
ous charge of fashioning the minds of youth, and 
teaching them their duty to their country. 
[Lebanon Republican. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SKETCH—trne coquette. 

Amelia sat by the bed-side of her dying friend, 
endeavouring, by every tender attention, to miti- 
gate her sufferings, and administer the balm of 
consolation to her wounded mind—but the arrow 
had sunk deep into the heart of the sufferer, and 
the hand of affectionate friendship and tender 
The unfortunate 
Sophia, among all those who had formerly fiat- 
tered and caressed her, could now number but 
one friend, and that one though often slighted and 
once deeply injured, still remained true to her 
early vows of friendship, and forsook not, in her 
distress, her whom all else had forsaken! Sophia 
was the victim of vanity and coquetry; beautiful, 
spirited, and volatile. She had in her youth at- : 
tracted numerous admirers, whom she by turns 
encouraged and ridiculed, as her fickle humour 
prompted ; divested of those refined aud generous 
feelings which constitute the greatest charm of 
woman, she was wholly engrossed by the love of 
universal admiration, and actuated by the unwor- 
thy desire of exercising the power which her wit 
and beauty unfortunately gave her over those 
who became entangled in her chains. There 
were some worthy hearts, that loved ber with 
sincere affection, and would have rendered her 
respectable and happy, had she been capable of 
appreciating their worth, or returning tiecir af- 
fection. But she preferred a dashing exterior to 
the charms of virtue and honor, and wantonly 
sported with the feelings of those who were ca- 
pable of feeling; while to those whose merit con- 
sisted in a fine figure and elegant appearance, 
she played off all her arts of coquetry and folly, 
until even they at length became disgusted, and 
left her to practice her wiles on new victims. 

Amelia had known Sophia from infancy. She 
loved her in spite of ner faults, and often affec- 
tionately warned her, that the conduct she pur- 
sued was derogatory to the character of her sex, 
and would eventually end in unhappiness to her- 
self; but the misguided girl; the slave of vanity, 
imag.ned her reign would never cease, and that 
she should always be followed and flattered 
wherever she appeared. Amelia was’ attached 
to a youth of pleasing person and superior merit, 
who had never seen Sophia till a short time pre- 


_ Vious to the period that was fixed on for his mar- 
Wwe omitted a compliment which was deserved by | 


riage with ber aimiable friend. Sophia was at- 
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ected by his person and manners, end’ mete 
novelty: she practised her most 

engage his admiration, regardless of the 
inflicted on one who had uniformly been kind an 

Augustus Was charmed by her beauty, 
remained faithful to his Amelia.— 
Sophia, unaccustomed to fail in her endeavours 
to bind in her chains all who came withis the 
sphere of her attractions, actuated by pique, io 
something resembling partiality, for the ene 0) 

her friend, fabricated a tale of Amelia’s mcon- 
stancy, thinking by that means to rouse the re- 
centment of Augustus, and thus render him more 
eecessible to her flattery and artifice. But he 
detected the calumny, despised the motive, and 
left the mortified Sophia to the reflections of her 
own heart. T'or the first time she suffered from 
a sense of degradation, and her feelings were not 
soothed by the knowledge that her admirers were 
becoming less numerous, and less obsequious 
than formerly. In time they nearly all forsook 
her, disgusted by her coquetry and insincerity.— 
Her female friends she had aleniated by her airs 
of superiority, and various artifices, and she found 
herself almost deserted, instead of being the idol 
of an admiring throng. She at length accepted 
the hand of one who admired her beauty, but was 
a match for her inartifice. Haughty, tyrannical, 
and unfeeling, he soon taught the miserable So- 
phia to regret most deeply her former conduct. 
Mutual and avowed hatred succeeded to the ad- 
miration he had professed for her beauty, and he 
at length forsook her and his country, leaving her 
friendless, miserable, and destitute. The poig- 
nancy of her feelings (for she had at length learn- 
ed to feel) soon affected her health—she was 
nearly without the means of support, and utterly 
without protection, when Amelia, the friend of 
her youth, the wife of Augustus, found and che- 
rished her. But it was too late to save the life 
of the wretched Sophia. She was, however, 
sensible of the exalted goodness of the friend 


sincere. 
but his heart 


whom she had sought to injure; and conscious 
that she had caused her own misery, she sunk 
beneath the ravages of incurable disease, brought 
on by her bitter reflections, and died the victim 
of her own vanity and coquetry. 


HARRIET. 


EXTRACT 
From the American Journal of Education—Vor. 1. No. 6. 


“It is also in the domestic sphere, that physi- 
cal education generally ot: 
tention, We know not why it should ever be dis- 
joined from the intellectual and moral culture; or 
why it so often knows no longer date than those 
yd which the helplessness of infancy or the 

angers of childhood create. Great sufferings 
ape ensue, from the neglect of those ear y 
me which increase strength, and fortify the 

Sutution. ‘The unfeminine character of those 
Syeinentie exercises which in Europe have been 

ry pursued by male students, entirely 
females from their benefits. Yet regu- 
be some appearance of system, may 
sa fed 0 those exercises which are congenial 
of body has in their case 


.1 alarming proximity to a highly heated stove, 


Rot 
ouly the same influence over vigor of mind, 


| 


as that of the “lordly sex,” but is, moreover, en- 
hanced by that class of considerations which con- 
stituted their sole value in the scale of being, ac- 
cording to the gradations of the politic Lycurgus. 
Regular habits of walking, or riding on horseback, 
should be encouraged as far as possible, and in 
unfavourable weather the horses might be made 
their gymnasia. Modern education might be im- 
proved by a slight infusion of the Spartan con- 
tempt of hardship. It is presumed that young 
ladies would tind their health promoted by attend- 
ing to the entire arrangement of their own apart- 
ments; and that also by relieving their domestic 
guardians of a part of their pressure of care, the 
better disposition of the heart would gain salutary 
expansion. Were it not for the danger of being 
accounted Goths or Vandals, we should venture 
to recommend that long banished article of furni- 
ture, the great spinning wheel. Should any 
sprightly young lady honor these pages with her 
attention, we imagine we can trace the sneer of 
contempt already rising over her polished brow 
and curling lip. Nevertheless, we, proceed in our 
praises of this despised instrument, patronised in | 
ancient times by noble matrons and fair prin- 
cesses, and often in latter days “discoursing most 
eloquent music,” to the ear of of the thirfty hus- 
band. An antiquated writer once denominated 
it ‘Hygeia’s Harp,’ and our descant upon its merit 
is confined to its affinity with health. We have 
known its moderate use fora few summers, in 
daily lessons of an hour each, exceedingly useful 
in counteracting a tendency to pulmonary com- 
plaints, by the erect posture, prominence of chest, 
and general arterial circulation which it induced. 
We are the more sensitive onthe subject of phy- 
sical welfare, because we are confident that the 
course of the city educatiou, too generally, 
nourishes a sickly delicacy, which if it sooner or 
later assume not some form of morbid tempe- 
rament, will yet be sure to lay its withering hand 
upon energy of character. While the daughters 
of our mother country, their cheeks glowing in 
the brisk air of autumn, are performing what we 
should consider equestrian feats, our own fairest 
and dearest may be found seated, day after day, 


while they hang over the last novel, half in dan- 
ger of the fateof Niobe. Sedenary habits and the 
rust of indolence are permitted to steal over those, 
to whom education should give “firmness of nerve, 
and energy of soul.” 

The indifference of both luxury and hardship 
which distinguish a temperate and noble mind, | 
are best acquired in early life, and would be best | 
taught by parental guides, were it not for that 
false indulgence which too often leads them to 
yield their offspriag a present gratification, at the 
expense of future good—that spirit of Esau still 
lingering among us, imitating his traffic but not 
editied by his repentance.” 


Beautiful Extract.—A delicate child, pale and 
prematurely wise, was Complaining, on a hot 
morning, that the poor dew-drops had been too 
hastily snatched away, and not allowed to glitter 
on the flowers, like other happier dew-drops, that 
live the whole of the day through, and sparkle in 
the moonlight, and through the morning onwards 
tonoon-day. “The sun,” said the child, “ has 
chased them away in his heat, or swallowed them 
up in his wrath.” Soon after came rain, anda 
rainbow; whereupon his father pointed upwards, 
‘“‘ See,” said he, “there stand thy dew-drops glo- 
riously re-set, a glittering jewelry in the Hea- 


vens; the clownish foot tramples on them no more. 
By this, my child thou art taught, that what 
withers on earth blossoms again ‘In Heaven.” — 
Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he 


spoke prefiguring words. Soon after the deli- | 


|eate child, with the morning brightness of his 
early wisdom, was inhaled, like a dew-drop, into 
Heaven! " 


THE TRAGEDY. 


The termination of the guilty career of Beavcuamr and 
his wife, with the scenes of infatuation and wretchedness 
which accompanied them to the last, are of a nature 
almost !oo harrowing for recital, aid probably partake 
more of the character of deep and desperate tragedy than 
any circumstances of real life, on record. Fyrom the ac- 
count furnished in the Frankfort (Ken.) Argus, and which 
is entirely too long for insertion entire, we gather the fol- 
lowing particulars. He made several inefiectual attempts 
to move the Governor to mitigate the sentence of death 
upon him, and to suffer him to go into perpetual exile, or 
to grant an extension of mercy only until he could make 
an appeal to his country, which, if rejected, he promised 
should end his anxiety, and he would then resign himself 
cheerfully to his fate. The Governor declined any inter- 
ference, and from this time, he commenced these acts of 
desperation which have marked this-case as one perhaps 
unparalleled. 


Mrs. Beauchamp had all along told Mr. M‘In- 
tosh, the jailer, and others who conversed with 
her, that she would not survive her husband.— 
Sometimes she said that she would live to close 
his eyes, and see him decently interred, at others, 
that she would die with him and be buried in the 
same coffin; but she always said she would not 
survive him three days. 

On Wednesday, she requested the jailer to get 
a shroud for her, and a coffin big enough to hold 
her and her husband. The jailer had never be- 
lieved her sincere in the threats against her own 
life; and told her that he was desirous of grati- 
fying all her wishes, but was afraid that were he 
to procure those articles for her, he should be 
viewed as an accomplice in her crime. She, 
however, urged it, when he observed, jocularly, 
that if he were to go to all this trouble and ex- 
pense, and then she did not kill herseif, he would 
knock her in the head. She laughed, and told 
him to get them, and he would see whether she 
was not ready as soon as he was. 

In the course of the day, Beauchamp acknow- 
ledged that himself and wife had, the night be- 
fore, on their knees, taken an ounce of lauda- 
num between them; that as God would have it, 
it had no effect on him but to keep him awake; 
that it had made his wife very sick, but was not 
likely to effect the object. He said his wife had 
brought it from home with her, and kept it con- 
cealed under her clothes. He expressed great 
regret and repentance for the act, and when the 
jailer again expressed a determination to sepa- 
rate them, they both pledged their word and ho- 
nor to him, that if he would Jet them remain to- 
gether, no further effort to take their own lives 
should be made. As there was now a guard 
placed in the room, and as it was beliowid they 
had no further means of accomplishing their 
dreadful purpose, the jailer did not think proper 
to use the harshness and violence which seem: 
ed necessary to separate them. 

He begged his uncle for the dirk he had given 
him, observing that himself and wife had deter- 
mined on taking their own lives, and with that 
dirk which was very sharp, they would die easy. 
His uncle refused to let him have it, and said, 
that in giving it to him he should feel himself an 
accomplice in their crime. 

About the hour of ten o’clock, Beauchamp had 
drawn the table up to the bed and written over 
one side of a half sheet of paper, which he fold- 
ed up and placed under his head. It was there 
found after he was taken out, and delivered to 
his father. It stated, that as the laudanum had 
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failed to produce the desired effect, himself and 
wife had come to the determination of killing 
themselves by stabbing, and throw themselves 
on the mercy of their God. 
About this time the jailer, 
quently that morning, again entered, 
down beside the bed. Mrs. Beauchamp extend- a 


(knife sharpened at the point, and bloody about 
half way up. He asked, where they got that 
\ knife? “ Both answered, that they had long kept | 
‘}it-concealed for that occasion. On discovering | 
who was in fre- || the bloody knife, the guard looked upon the bed | 
and sat |and discovered that Mrs. Beauchamp had a stab 
a little to the right of the centre of the abdomen. | 
ed her hand towards him as if desirous to shake | She did not sigh, nor groan, nor show any symp- 
hands. Ue gave. her his, and she said, “my | tom of pain, 
dear friend, you have been kind to me,” gave Was stabbed too. 
him a close grasp, shook his hand strongly seve- | back over the wound. He was stabbed about | 
ral times, and then turned over. ‘T'his she did in the eentre of the body, just below the 
a manner which indicated to the jailer nach; 
did not wish her husband to perceive what he | of his wife. 
now supposes was intended as a last farewell to. 
him. 
The jailer went out, and no person was 


| arm, wrested the knife from him, and plunged it | 
left in herself. We said, he feared his wound was 
with them but Mr. Edrington, the gaard. ‘The not mortal, and begged the guard to get some 
dungeon was almost dark. ‘The little light of laudanum for him, 
day which usually penetrated into it, was shut | As soon as he discovered they were stabbed, 
out by a blanket hung against the gate. A fee- the guard called for assistance, and the jailer, 
ble candle gave the only light which shone in with others, immediately came in. Beauchamp 
this fearful abode. ‘he only entrance was begged that they would take his wife out, and 
through a trap-door above, in which stood a lad- | attempt to save her. Without any opposition 
der. Beauchamp and his wife frequently con- from her, she was immediately removed into 
versed together in awhisper. Atlength,shere- one of the rooms of the jailer’s house. To the 
quested Mr. Edrington to step out for a minute, | inquiries of those who surrounded her, * she re- 
ulleging that she wished to get up. He ascend- plied, I struck the fatal blow myself, and am dy- 


| 


He asked Beauchamp, whether he | 
He replied yes, but had fallen | 


pit of the | 
that she stomach; but his wound was not so wide as that | 
IIe said he had taken the knife and | 
struck first, and that his wife had parried his | 


were committed to the earth until the last dreag. 
ful day. Beauchamp was 23 years of age, 


PHILADELPHIA 

Sxercues Nos. V. and VI. by R. M. are 
shall be inserted. 

the writer of “ Epwarp & Susan, or the Fatal E reyy. 
sion,” we owe an apology. His favour should have been 
earlier attended to. 

Uzzan, from W** B. next week. 

Anxxa, on “ the Death ofa Father.” Cornerta’s Foli » 
Harp’—Acxes, to “the Milford Bard”-—C. X. C.-a 
Seim’s ‘ Lines’ are intended for insertion. 

The communications received since our last, which ap 
‘not enumerated with the above, will receive attention whey 
'we have sufficient leisure to look them over. 


AUGUST 2, 1896. 


-— 


— 


received, and 


THE FIRST QUARTER 


Of “ Tur. Ausem” expires on the seventh of next monti, 
‘when the day of publication will be changed to Sarvroay 


TRAVELLING. 
The Office of the CITIZENS’ LINE is removed to te 


wharf at the foot of Arch street, which has been fitted up 
a superior manner. 


This is an improvement which ce- 


ed the ladder, and shut the trap-door partly ing for my dear husband.” . She now suffered 
down, but kept in a position where he could see , great pain, and was evidently in the agonies of | 
what was gcing onbelow. ‘There was no moye-| death. Lier screams reached the ears of Beau- | 
ment, and he was in the act of returning, when champ in his dungeon, and he asked, * Is that | 
Mrs. Beauchamp said, ‘Dont come yet.’ ‘QO ,my dear wife? Do bring me word, what she 
yes, come down,’ said Beauchamp. He then. says.” 

said his wife was too weak to get up, andex- | ‘The physicians, Roberts, Majors and Wilkin- 
pressed a wish that she should leave the jail, and son, had examined her wound, and pronounced 
the guard urged the eaffie thing. She said, she it mortal, especially im her present debilitated 
would not leave her husband until he was taken | state. 

vut for execution. She again spoke of suicide, It was now determined to take him tothe gal- 
and declared that she would not survive her hus- lows as soon as possible. He was taken out into 
band. About half past eleven the guard observ- the prison yard. The sheriff, Mr. Walker, ap- 
ed them whispering together for some time. At || proached to put the rope around his neck- * Not 
length, Beauchamp said aloud, “* My dear, you | yet,’ says he, The sheriff told him it was his 
are not strong enough to get up.” “ Yeslam,” | duty, aud he acquiesced. They were carrying 
said she, throwing her arms up, “‘see how strong | him through the passage of the jailer’s house, 
fam.” She requested her husband to give her iwhen he begged to see his wife. The physi- 
more of the toddy ; te told her she would drink || cians told him she was not badly hurt, and would 
100 much, but she said she would not. He then | soon get over it; and some objection was made 
wave it to her, and she drank. She then re-| to stopping. He said it was cruel, and they car- 
quested the guard to step out immediately pre- | ried him in and laid him on the bed beside her.— 
tending great urgency. He again went up the | He placed “his hand on her face, and said, ** My 
ladder, turned the trap-door partly down, and | dear, do you know that this is the hand of your 
was stepping around into a position where he) husband?” She returned no answer.—He felt 
could observe them, when lic heard a deep sigh, | of her pulse and said—* physicians, you have de- 
and Beauchamp called him. Ie went down and | ceived me—she is dying.” 

-found Beauchamp laying on his back, apparently | ‘To the ladies who surrounded the bed, he said, 
si great alarm, and in loud and earnest prayer. | “from you, ladies, 1 demand a tear of sympathy.” 
Mrs. Beauchamp was laying partly on her left He laid conversing with perfect composure, oc- 
side, with her head on her husband’s breast, and | casionally putting one hand on his wife’s face, 
her right arm thrown over him. The guard sup- | and feeling her pulse with the other, until he had 
posed, that in attempting to rise, she had, from} felt the last throb. ‘ Farewell,” said he, “ child 
weakness, fallen on him. Not suspecting that | of sorrow—Farewell, child of misfortune and: 
any thing very serious had happened, he sat down, , persecution—You are now secure from the 
resting his head on the table, until Beauchamp || tongue of slander—For vou I have lived; for you 
had finished his prayer. ‘Fhe miserable man /||I die.” He then kissed her twice, and said, “eo 


serves the attention of citizens and travellers generally, as 
is every improvement tending to promote their comfort and 
conven‘ence. Weare gratified in witnessing these success 
ful exertions to add to the beauty of our city ; they are evi 
dences of an enterprising and liberal spirit, which mus 
command ainple remuneration. 


The Editors of the Lebanon (Pa.) Republican are oo 
rect. The article referred too is a gross plagiarism, ani 
merits the severest reprehension for palming it of 
as original; but these acts of weak and pitiful minds are 
}among the ills which editors ave heir to, and must endure 
with patient sufferance, since it ist’ species of imposition 


| which the most extensive reading, and minutest attention, 
‘cannot at all tunes avoid. The Republican will please a 
cept our acknowledginents for the very flattering encom) 


ums bestowed upon the Agu. 


Our city, within a few days past, has been visited by two 
Indians, natives of the Wyandott tribe, accompan’ed by an 
interpreter. ‘They have given several religious discourses 
and prayers in the Indian dialect. Much of the interest 
attending their public appeal to their white brethren, was 
lost by the apparent indifference or bashfulness of the in- 
terpreter, fron: whom but little could be gathered. Much 
earnestness and devotion appeared to influence their fee:- 
ings, and, no doubt, could their sentiments have Deen given 
to their attentive auditors with that native force and color 
ing which distinguishes Indian eloquence, much sympathy 
would have been awakened in their bebalf. As it wa 
they excited no little interest. 


SUMMARY. 


COMMUNICATION. 


continued for some time ejaculating, ** O thou || am now ready to go.” 

God of Justice, have mercy upon us; O thou!} Beauchamp was taken to the place of execu- 

MGod of Justi¢e haye mercy upon us,” andthe |) tion in a very weak and enfeebled state, but ma- 
guerd thinks, that two or three times he cried, || nifesting the greatest firmness. At the gallows 
* O thou God of mercy, have mercy upon us.”— || he was lifted out of the dearborn in a blanket 
As soon ds he had closed his prayer, he seemed | and set up, supported by those around him on 
to be entirely composed, and observed to the || his coffin. After requesting the music repeatedly 
guard, *‘ tell my father, that my wife and myself | to play Bonaparte’s Retreat from Moscow, he 
are going straight to heaven—we are dying.”— || desired in a firm voice that they would tell him 
Nhe guard replied, “no, I reckon not.” Beau- || when they were ready, and said he would raise 
champ said, "yes, is so—we have killed our- ||up. He was told all was ready; with assistance 
selves.”. ‘The guard -sprang up, suspecting that | he rose up; the cart started, and he was launched 
they had again taken poison, but as he stepped || into eternity In accordance with their request 
uround the bed, saw something in Mrs. Bean- | coffin was prepared large enough to hold them 
champ’s right-hand. He raisod her arm, and || both, and they were placed in it with his right 


| Mr. Editor,—The melancholy occurrence that 
took place on Saturday afternoon last, relative 
to the commission of suicide by a young man 0! 
ithis city, is calculated to awaken our deepest 1 
gret andsympathy. Rumour, with herthousa! 

tongues is afloat, and reports, numberless as the 
stars, are spread to the ‘ hissing winds of heaven. 
With a view, in some measure, of satisfying the 
public, I have drawn up a brief sketch, gathere 

from my own knowledge, and from that imparte 

to me by those more intimately acquainted wit 

him. His character stood fair; he was doing ® 
good, and apparently a very safe business. It 
then could not have been pecuniary considera- 
tions that led him to the commissio.1 of the fat 


found it to be a knife. It was a common case- "arm around her neck. In that condition they 


deed. 
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no, IX 


that he was engaged to be married || port, week ending 27th instant---298 boats carry- || away, leaving to their country the precious 


It Toe lady—the house was already furnish- || ing 17,276 tons—15 do. do. 980 tons—Total, 313 || fruits, the beaming example, of their virtues, 
phe moc on Friday night last, it seems, | boats, 18,256 tons. their genius, their seryices. The light of the 
- hand in marriage to another. Mr. | Beauties of the Susquehannah.—The valley of || South and the light of the Nortn have gone 
as bees observed by most of his acquaintances | the Susquehannah is not much known to the || down, but the glory remains. Co heirs of eter- 
ee been in a melancholy mood for several | traveller. In a few years it will be as celebrated | tity, as they were partners in earthly fame— 
a ks ast. On last Friday week hesent home || jy the annals of fashionable life as the course of || alike illustrious in life, in death they have not 
bape ip re pist: ls, which the family secured. On|/the Hudson, or the vales of the Connecticat— been divided—Let not, then, their country di- 
oe uadays after he had dined, he went over to his Commencing in our own state, running through vide in the testimonials of respect, and honour, 
store and told the young woman she could go to | the heart of Pennsylvania, and discharging itself || und gratitude, due to their memories. ‘That 
dinner, and whilst she was gone he <a near Baltimore, it must have a variety of pic- would be to diverge from the path which seems 
the desperate and unhappy act, which has hur-||turesque scenery, fine views, beautiful land- |) to have been indicated from above. 


‘ed him to a world of spirits. EDWIN- |i scapes, and of natural beauty and magnificence. 7 3 
lad, about 17 years of age, was killed on Sa- || These have charms for the lover of nature. We 
act in Union street, by being thrown |jare only beginning to know the beauties of our Piva 
turday last in ’ . uN no news of importance. 
‘The mails of yesterday morning, says the Phi- || Colombia.—A: law has passed the Congress LITERARY NOTICES. 
ladelphia Gazette, brings intelligence of five mur- prohibiting persons of either sex from dedicating heey pe . 
Jers committed in various parts of the country. themselves to a monastic life, until they have at- Mills Histor y of the Crusaders.—This work, 
The proprietors of the houses at Cape Island tained the age of twenty-five years. ory ape - this ret by ye Carey 
say, that there are now ample accommodation A Michigan paper says, that it isso healthy in Mr 
for any number of visiters. some parts of that territory, that a physician has 8 a ; 


to procure subsistence by planting potatoes ; and learning, wt _ diligence. The subject is 
mis ss so peaceable that lawyers are in danger of stary- |} °° of considerable interest, presenting ample 
to be unusually promising. tet ani 6 scope for the display of minute and curious re- 

The New York Directory is said to contain s “ape search, and for “ deducing important and useful 
three thousand five hundred more names this oe Avery, - Chatham, (Mass.) planted theorems, respecting some of the causes that ope- 
vear than it did last year. an Elm tree, which he has lived to see measur- || rated during the middle ages, on the knowledge, 


Aas eae ing 8 feet in cireumference, and 100 feet from |} civilization. and happiness of the human race.” 
A steam boat, called the “ Jubilee,” was}the extremity of the branches on one side to isis li b 
Jaunched at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania on the 4th || +) oi extremit the ot! it w Kerner The same enterprising pub ishers are about 
of July 4 veir extremity ou the other. It was planted 80 || nroducing the History of Chivalry, a work which 
. years ag°- is said to be unusually attractive, and to display 


_ Itis remarked, that the apple and pear trees wee . a similar spirit of laborious enquiry and research 
in Pennsylvania will be much more productive The National Intelligencer contains a report | with that which distinguishes the History of the 


this season than for several years previous. of the appropriate and impressive address, deli- |} Cypysaders. 

A Canal from the North River to the East || vered by Mr. Secretary Rusu to the assemblage | The United States Literary Gazette, pubiish- 
River, through the upper part of the city of New of the citizens at Washington city, convened for | ed in Boston; and the New York R@view and 
York, is proposed. the purpose of adopting measures expressive of | Athon@um Magazine, have issued one number 

A schoolmaster of intemperate habits cut his | their respect for the memories of Jetferson and | cinco their union. In October a new series will 
throat in Orville County on the 7th inst. and died Adams. The following extracts from the Ad- | he commenced, under the title of United States 
almost instantly. 4rsenic has slain its thousands, dress, commence with an allusion to the striking | Review and Literary Gazette—the editors are 
uid Whiskey its tens of thousands! coincidence of the time and circumstances .of | \foccrs. J. G. Carter and Wm. C. Bryant. 


their death. 1 oT 

! sici . 1e works of J. J. Rousseau have just been 
_ At Havana the physicians immediately apply || Let us repeat, said Mr. R. nothing like this | yy in Paris: i wil. Sy 
ice to every part of the body of persons attacked . a > | published in Faris, in a singte vol. ovo. comp 

by the yellow fever. It generally suc- pes hending all that is contained in the most com- 
ceeded. , ™ ae. It is impossible! Jt seems a vision, un- | plete editions, usually published in 22 vols. 8vo. 
PL Pe der which the people stand to gaze; something 

t is calculated that the annual harvest of out of the course of nature; a drama of solemn, | oak 
grain of all descriptions in Ohio is more than fif- || heavenly, grandeur, which the uplifted curtain of DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


ty millions of bushels. ‘the Jubilee has suddenly revealed to the wonder- ! Wallack’s company is playing at Albany, and 


Crops of corn and cotton in Alabama are said 


—<- 


From Baitimore to Buffalo is more than 700 | ing, entranced, rivetted eyes of an assembled na- ‘Williams’ at Buffalo. 
miles, and the expense of travelling that distance ‘tion. We shotld pronounte if romantic, did we || Mr. and Mrs. Barrett have just finished their 
is only $20, . ‘not believe it providential. Heroes have died for | engagement at Providence. 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia of the lasting fame. But the deaths we have just | Quebec. 
of the Declaration of Indepen dence. and an offi. | “itmessed will stand out in history, and stand Mr. Kean, with Mr. Lee, is performing at 
cer of the Revolutionary Army, is now living in alone. There is im them a calm, intellectual, 


Virginia, * blind and poor ‘sublimity; and unceasing, exalted, aspiration af- | 
Mrs. Randolph. the widor ‘ter country to the last pulsation of life, that will | MARRIED, 

mas J * veh@aipn, the W idowed daughter of Tho- crown with the chaplets ofa pre-eminent immor- On Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. T. H. Skin- 
us Jefferson, has 11 children. 


tality, these two venerated men. In their joint || ! Mr. Eowano F. Gay, to Miss Cuanisea H. Bisuor. 
The duties paid from the port of New York | apotheosis, hand in hand ascending, thereissome- On Thursday evening, the 27th of, April last, Fy Mayor 


i her Watson, Cirintes Rovovor. 
415,000 fest year, amounted to more than} thing that rivals fabled legends; far morte than || A few days since, by the Rev. Mr. Shaffer, Mr. Joseru 


a 0, being nearly one third of the whole | rivals them by its pious, impressive, gorgeous || T. Acris, to Miss Mary Cotemay, both of thiscity. 
ational revenue, reality. On Friday, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. Josern 
Alvan King, aged 19 years, said to belons to} ADAMS and Jcrrerson—Jerrerson and Connests of 

's city, was drowned in Saco river on Sunday | Apams! These names have been so long, $0 |!" At Indiana, Pa. Mr. Jony M-Cuea, jr. to Miss Saran 

st. He was to have been married in a fewy | Intensely within the range of our moral and poli- || Paxxer. 

days, \tical horizon—so blended with ail our knowledge, || At Baltimore, Mr. Tuomas B. Warts, jr. to Miss Mary 

Caution.—Counterfeits on the New York Max. all our recollections of our country, that they ANS Yous, all of that city. 

hattan Company of 43, and of the New seemed almost part of it. They had lived DIED, 
anking and Insurance Company of ge Tk | through-such long generations of men—had be- || On Saturday morning last, Many Ovixéros, aged 66 

circulation. ‘They are said to be exceflent.epe- 'gun to live so long to the anterior to the oldest || 7°: 


| i Mr. Dorvy, in-the 74th 
cmens of the art imitative. Also, on the M ‘of us now on the stage—anterior even to the dae OF hi net —_" 
ery Bank at Norristown, of g5—letter B. foundations of: the Republic itself—foundations ||“ OnSanday evening last, Mr. Hexav Surry, in the 56th 
ated July 2, 1825, said to be well done with the which they Jaid—that it seems difficult, at least, || year of his age, 


exception of the vignette. |in the first moments of their decease, to regard |} _ On the 25th inst. Mr. Jom Caxe, of a bilious fever, in . 


69 f his age, tive of Ireland. 
Coal Trade of the Lehigh—Shi disjunction om their Nomistown, oh Phursday last, Mrs. Paw- 
from Mauch Ch ig upments of Coal |! But they have passed away} not their immortal Line, wife of Levi Pawling, Esq. and daughters of General 


unk to Philadelphia, per last re- ‘part; they will live forever. They have passed f Joseph Hiester, 


‘ 


| | 
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With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ELLEN. 


She is the flow’r, 
Of nature’s bow’r, 
Of life and light and love ; 
She seems as fair, 
As angels are, 
Who sport in fields above. 


Her soft blue eyes, 
In radiance rise, 

With pensive pleasure rob} ; 
Like love’s first dreams, 
Their brightness beams, 

A sunshine on the soul, 


Like rose-bud hues, 
That drink the dews, 
And sip the silver show’r ; 
Is that red rose, 
Her lips disclose, 
Fair beauty’s richest dow’r. 


The rich red gush, 
Of Ellen’s blush, 

No ripening peach can vie ; 
*Tis from the hear; 
The brush of art— 

Dame nature doth defy. 


Like ringlets roll’d, 
In waves of gold, 
Her tresses flow behind ; 
O’er beds below, 
Of softest snow, 
They wave upon the wind. 


But, ah! her smile, 
Is mix’d with guile, 
~ No joy it doth impart, 
More cruel far, 
Than tyrants are, 
She triumphs o’er my heart. 
Milford, Del. July, 1826. Mitrorp Bann. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE BURNING SHIP. 

Hark! the red lightning’s bolt has struck our firmest mast, 
The bellowing thunder roars aloft—our fragile ship fills fast; 
Let go the boat—let go the boat—or effort all is vain. 
We ne’er shall see our country, or dear loved friends again, 
See, see, the shrouds in crackling flames, are bursting on 

the sight, 
me throughout the dismal gloom, a fierce and fearful 

ight ; 

Behold the whirling sheet of fire, how fast it gains the deck, 


The beauteous model soon must be, a red and charry 
wreck, 


Away, away, on flight depends our lives and safety too; 
Awake to action all the hands, rouse up the ghastly crew ; 


‘The — boat—'tis that alone which will us aught 
avai, ; 


| The gallant ship, of late so proud, has sunk beneath the 


| 


On a Young Gentleman who was killed in a Duel. 
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The blazing wreck is sinking fast, and keenly blows the 
gale.. 


wave, 


And now its hulk, a charry mass, is many a seamnan’s 


grave; 
The scattered ruins lie along the grisly curling fod, 
And we upon the ocean wide, are far from friends and 


home. Istanp Baro. 


FOR THR PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


He fell! the youthful and the gay, 
The graceful, beautiful and brave ; 
He fell for honour’s empty name, 
And pity weeps upon his grave. 


Lost is the flush of sportive wit ; 
Hush’d is his sweetly pleasing lyre, 
Clos’d is that blue and laughing eye— 
Forever quench’d its brilliant fire. 


That graceful form—that glowing cheek ; 
Those glossy curls—that noble brow, 

In one rash moment prostrate laid : 

Oh! name of honour, what art thou ? 


Poor victim of relentless ire— 
Youthful, impetuous, rashly brave ! 
Oh! where were reason’s dictates then ? 
Where was religion’s power to save. Harrier. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SONG.—From the French. 


O! think not every smile can move, - 
Or every maiden wing a dart, 

I love to live, and live to love, 

Yet thou art empress of my heart. 

I've seen the finest, drest in pearls, 
Exert their beauty wit and wiles ; 

I’ve seen the loveliest village girls, 
And bask’d in young Rosella’s smiles : | 


VOL. 
The sound of pleasure cannot restrain, 
The voice of friendship cannot detain— 
Oh! nothing can bid the heart to stay— 
’Tis far !—'tis far away ! 
Far, far it flies—though friends are here—- 
Joys and friends to this bosom dear— 
Far from this self-called home ; 
Flies to the scenes of a long lost day— 
Banks, where light-hearted wo used to play 
Shores that we'd carelessly roam; 
Groves—but they all in memory live! 
And though fate no other glance :hould give, 
Though hence my footsteps ne’er depart, 
Tis there’s my Home of Heart. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 

ADDRESSED TO L——-, who is no more! 
Art thou forever lost !—shall I no more 
Sigh o’er thy breast, and tell my sorrows o'er? 
Nor see thee smile, nor hear thee sweetly speak, 
Thy well-known whispers softly o’et my cheek ; 
How thou art loved, to this sad soul how dear, 
1 tell to midnight, with the silent tear, 
That shuns all eyes—but faithful still to thee, 
Streams o’er thy loss, with sacred secrecy. 
Oh! how can I forget thee—how controul 
This fond affliction, woven with my soul ? 
Can I forget thee, while I breathe or live? 
You, who first taught my youthful breast to love ? 
Ob! can I tear thy image from my heart ? 
No, never ! never! at the thought I start! 

June 19th, 1826. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Who wrote some beautiful lines to the Moon. 
Lady! if yonder queen of night, 
Had power to speak, as well as shine, 
Her words would reach us, with her light, 
And say—the muse’s gift is thine. 
Long Island, July, ¥826. 


Yet still I sung, and still I said, 
Eliza is the loveliest maid. 


Borne on the pinions of a dream, 
To high Olympus’ nectry bow’rs, 
I view'’d, athwart the golden gleam, 
Its maidens on settees of flow’rs, | 
Some feasted on the laurelled hill, | 
Some charm’d with mellow lute the gale, 
Some bathed their ringlets in the rill, 
And others slumber'd in the vale : 
Yet still I sung, and still I said, | 


Eliza is the loveliest maid. ©. a; C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE HOME OF THE HEART. 
Oh ! where is the spot the heart calls « Home ?” 
How often along the world we roam, 
But see not the wish'd for spot ! 
Yet once that loveliest spot we knew, 
And though never again it meet our view, 
Oh! say, is it e’er forgot ? 
Though all may be glad and gay around, 
And some whom we love may there be found, 
Why does the heart inconstant roam ? 
’Tis not—'tis not—it’s home ! 


There is not the spot the heart can rest—~ 
It has built in other groves its nest ; 
And though bright all round it be, 
As bright as the feet could ever find, 
In its mortal cage "tis not confined ; 
Far away it rambles free ! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
ACROSTIC. 
Just like the lily, lovely flower, 
As it blooms in leafy dell or bower, 
Nor courts in public gaze to be 
Emblem of truth and purity. 
New Milford, Pa. July, 1826. 


C.L. W. 


ENIGMAS, &c. 


“ We know these things to be mere trifles.” 


=== 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

Why is the Court of Common Pleas for the City and 
County of Philadelphia, when in session, like George the 
fourth, when seated on his throne. 


Compound two-sevenths of an offence, two-fifths of a 


note of infamy, two-fifths of a tree, one half of a female 
title of distinction, and name me. 


Assign a reason why a sportsman’s villa, having a” a¢- 
commodation for the wn of certain inoffensive 
mals, should be like the Philadelphia New Theatre. 


Compound two fifths of sublimity, the first and last of 
a well known tree, three-tenths of an art, which a soldier 
tries to avoid, one half of cheerfulness, three-elevenths of 
an appointment, and name me. 


Why is a gentleman in full dress, walking in Indepen- 


dence Square, like king Ferdinand the seventh, when g 
ing audience. 


——= | 


Answers to those in our last. 


1. Fort-une.—2. Wo-man. 


THE DANDY AND HIS TAILOR. 


Methinks are both tightly braced 
in life's disagreeables—Ah ! honey— 


The one has long stays for his waist, 
other long stays for his money { 


The 


8 
| 
| | 
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